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Preachers Under Pressure 


By the time he has gone through his daily mail, a minister is 
often disposed to react unfavorably toward all pressure groups. 
He is besieged by the C.A.T. (Committee Against This) and 
exhorted by the A.F.T. (Association For That). Most of his 
suitors imply that true religion and democracy depend for 
survival on the success of their particular efforts, and most 
include on their letterheads the names of well-known church- 
men. Many engage in too-obvious flattery of the addressee, 
though it is often apparent that his name and address were 
obtained from the denominational yearbook. All agree that 
time is short and support is imperative; they agree on very 
little else. ; 


Irritated, suspicious, and overburdened, the minister is 
tempted to reject all appeals of this sort. He had best not yield 
--to the temptation, however, if he wishes to make his influence 
as a citizen or as a religious leader count for very much. The 
shape of things to come in the United States and in the world 
will be more largely determined by powerful pressure groups 
than by any other factor. There are pressure groups on all 
sides of most public questions, and the patterns of the postwar 
world are being forged in the conflict between them. Assump- 
tion of responsibility for a just society involves willingness 
to participate in the struggles by which society is fashioned, 
and the minister is not an exception to the rule. 


The National Association of Manufacturers and the Political 
Action Committee sponsored by the CIO are opposed on many 
fundamental issues. They agree, however, in recognizing the 
social significance of the minister, and each has developed a 
program aimed directly at clergymen. Comparison of these pro- 
grams, in the pages that follow, will illuminate some of the 
devices employed by interest groups and some of the problems 
posed for ministers. This analysis will be followed by a state- 
ment of principles by which conflicting claims can be judged 


and support may be given or withheld. 
: —THE EpiTors 


N.AM. ORGANIZES CHURCH 
AND INDUSTRY CONFERENCES 


By GEORGE LINDBECK* 


One remedy for ministerial frustration is to read the reports 
of the National Association of Manufacturers’ Committee 
on Cooperation with the Churches. On those blue Mondays 
when a minister’s life seems particularly ineffective, it is re- 
freshing to see how high an evaluation hard-headed business- 
men have of clergymen’s influence on public opinion. 

For instance, Jasper E. Crane, Vice President of Du Pont 
and Chairman of the Committee on Cooperation with the 
Churches, puts min- 
isters “‘right at the 
top” as moulders of 
the nation’s attitudes. 
This feeling is evi- 
dently widespread, 
for in the annual 
preference ballot by 
which N.A.M. mem- 
bers indicate the 
committees on which 
they would like to 
serve, the Commit- 
tee on Ccoperation 
with the Churches is 
among the very high- 
est. Ministers are one 
of only four groups 
singled out for 
special attention by 
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of the N.A.M. Numerically, these groups are comprised of a 
hundred and forty thousand ministers, a million educators, six 
million farmers, and all the women of the nation. 

This activity is a comment, not only on the importance 
which the churchmen are adjudged to have, but also on what 
their, opinions appear to be when viewed from the outside. 
Evidently some manufacturers find them “‘pretty radical.” One 
official of the N.A.M. held as his personal opinion that 
the economic views of an “awful lot’ of ministers are those 
of “atheistic, materialistic communism.” S. Wells Utley, Pres- 
ident of the Detroit Steel Casting Company and first Chair- 
man of the Committee on Cooperation with the Churches, 
is aghast at some of the resolutions condemning the “profit 
system” passed in the last decade by various Protestant denomi- 
nations. In a pamphlet published by the N.A.M., he says that 
it is doubtful the liberal who votes for them “‘is any less harm- 
ful than the one who acknowledges his communistic leanings.” 
The 1943 Report and Recommendations of the Committee 
admits that this is the impression clergymen make on the busi- 
ness world, but it suggests that such an impression is mis- 
taken. “Many businessmen,” it says, “had come to misconstrue 
clergymen’s natural aspirations for human brotherhood as evi- 
dence of collectivist ideology.” 


Summary of Program and Organization 


The National Association of Manufacturers has undertaken 
to combat this collectivist ideology by organizing Church and 
Industry conferences throughout the country. Between sixty and 
seventy of these were held between 1940 and 1944, From them 
have stemmed at least one hundred and forty-two groups of 
ministers and businessmen which are currently meeting regu- 
larly to discuss economic and social problems. Many other 
groups now disbanded have met for varying lengths of time in 
the past. Still others, inspired by N.A.M. publicity, have been 
organized without the knowledge of national headquarters. 
Between three and five thousand businessmen, and a larger 
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Skirting Theological Pitfalls 

Yet the Committee on Cooperation with the Churches has 
done remarkably well in avoiding notorious pitfalls created by 
ecclesiastical rivalries. Although the great majority of its mem- 
bers are Protestant in church membership or background, it 
has taken pains to have a variety of faiths represented by its 
officers. Most of its publications adroitly avoid controversial 
religious issues. 

Part of this success in skirting theological pitfalls can perhaps 
be attributed to Committee Chairman Jasper E. Crane, a fluent 
and affable member of the General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A. Since his graduation from Princeton over 
forty years ago, he has been employed by Du Pont, of which 
he is now Vice President. He says that “free enterprise is a part 
of my religion.” According to him, Christianity promoted in- 
dividual freedom and thereby released “that great burst of 
creative activity” which has produced such notable material and 
scientific advances in the last one hundred and fifty years. 
“You see, I’m a chemist,”’ he says in explaining why he places 
so high an evaluation on this type of progress. 

But the N.A.M. has not depended wholly on its members 
for guidance in its Church and Industry program. It has also 
had clerical advice at every step of the way. One of the first 
preliminaries to the organization of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Churches was an informal meeting in 1940 
at the Yale Club in New York between a group of top-flight 
N.A.M. officials and seven or eight members of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, including the President for that year, Dr. George 
A. Buttrick, The N.A.M. representatives neither sought not 
fee actual approval for their program, but they did leave 
eres sae confident that their plans were at least 
hes apa nformal help of this type is still received by the 

“AN. Trom acquaintances of the cloth, but there are not 


now, nor have there been, paid, or in any sense official, min- 
isterial advisors. 
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N.A.M. Purposes and Views 


Obviously the principal reason for the existence of the 
Church and Industry program is to convert the clergy to the 
gospel of free enterprise as interpreted by the N.A.M. It must 
be so, for it:is so integral a part of the National Industrial 
Information Committee that its objectives are necessarily those 
of the larger organization. In 1945 the N.I.1.C. announced 
that “the symbol of free enterprise has been successfully 
sold . . . the time is now ripe to show the public how business 
management, operating under the free enterprise banner, can 
lead the way into a peace time era of new opportunities and 
higher standards of living.” 

Of course, to say that the N.A.M. wants free enterprise 
is to say precisely nothing. Even the new Communist Political 
Association wants that. What we need to know is whether 
the big business or the little business, the farmer or the labor 
variety of free enterprise is being advocated. 


Who Controls N.A.M. Policy? 

The N.A.M. insists that its version is just as truly that of 
the small industrialists as it is of the great manufacturers. 
Its literature points out that 71 per cent of the Association’s 
thirteen thousand members have five hundred or less employees, 
and 51.4 per cent have two hundred and fifty employees or 
less. It is also emphasized that each member of the Association 
has an equal vote without regard to capitalization, income, or 
contributions to the running expenses. 

Though some executives of smaller corporations have reached 
high office in the N.A.M., an examination of the names of the 
officers and members of the governing boards indicates that ac- 
tually big business is in the saddle. It is probably inevitable that 
it should be so. The large corporations are the heaviest contribu- 
tors to the budget, so common courtesy would seem to demand 
that they have a decisive voice in determining policies. Further- 
more, their officials are more frequently in a position to devote 
large amounts of time to the work of the Association. Year after 
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year, therefore, as in most organizations, the officers of the 
NAM. are drawn from a relatively small circle of select men 
who maintain their interest in its affairs and therefore are in 
a position to dominate proceedings. A small coterie, composed 
mostly of big businessmen, completely controls Association 
policies during the year, and needs to appeal for approval to 
the general membership only at the annual Industrial Con- 
gresses. 


Liberalism and the N.A.M. 


Strangely enough, however, it seems likely that this group 
sometimes appears to be more conservative than it actually 
. is. One of its representatives suggested that, if unity is to be 
maintained, it is difficult for it to take a positive stand which 
is opposed by any of its members, even when the majority 
approve. In short, the concrete action of the Association tends 
to correspond to the lowest common denominator of opinion, 
which is often considerably more conservative than that of the 
average member. It may be that certain industrial practices 
and attitudes, even if they are disliked by the majority, cannot 
be attacked because of the recalcitrant minority. Moderately 
progressive measures favored by many are not officially sup- 
ported partially because of the fear of alienating the extreme 
right wing. ; 

For this reason it seems possible that, despite the lack of 
definite action of a liberal sort, the N.A.M. does not desire 
simply a return to 1929. As early as 1938, according to the 
New York Times, those advocating cooperation with govern- 
ment and labor had prevailed in the resolutions committee 
over “those who wanted to tell government and labor once 
more to get out of the way of industry.” Tangible evidence 
of this was provided when it was admitted that some govern- 
ment enterprise may be necessary. Of course, it was insisted 
that it be held to a minimum, and that “the field in which it is 
to operate should be clearly defined and shut off from the area 
in which private enterprise functions.” Even the use of anti- 
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trust laws “‘to effect social changes’ is now considered permis- 
sible, although it is carefully pointed out that this should not 
be done “without public discussion and approval.” 

It must be emphasized, however, that there is yet little evi- 
dence that these alterations in theory will bear fruit in practice. 
“Everyone Concentrates on Getting What He Wants” 

Despite some modifications of detail, the N.A.M. philosophy 
is still basically that of laissez faire. Spokesmen of the Asso- 
ciation eschew the term, but just last year the Executive Vice 
President presented the doctrines of Adam Smith in all their 
classic purity. 

“That’s the nice thing,” he said, “about our social and economic 
set-up here in America. Everyone concentrates on getting what he 
wants for himself, but finds that the only way he can do it is by 
providing others with what they want enough to be willing to buy 
and pay for it. We don’t have to be philanthropists. We can be 
selfish as hell and still find that, unless we can fool the police, we ~ 
can’t get something without giving something in return.” 

There are many measures which must be taken, it is insisted, 
if this system of automatic bliss is to function perfectly and 
bring post-war prosperity to all. The tax load on corporations 
and large incomes should be reduced, and a greater share of 
the tax burden should be borne by lower income groups. The 
closed shop should be banned and some labor union practices 
better regulated. Care should be taken that social security 
does not exceed a “minimum of protection,” anti chain-store 
laws should be repealed, and certain restrictions on the finan- 
cial market should be removed. By these means, it is claimed, 
the flow of venture capital will be increased, private initiative 
will be thereby stimulated, and our economic system will be 
enabled to function at full blast. 


Methods of Committee on Cooperation 


Through painful experience the N.A.M. Committee on Co- 
operation with the Churches has developed some excellent 
techniques for disseminating these views among American 
clergymen. Their approach has been astute from the very be- 
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ginning, but it is becoming increasingly adroit with the passage 
of time. 


Reactions of Clergy Change Program 


Evidence of this is found in the altered presentation of the 
Church and Industry program. It was always conceived of 
as consisting of discussion, but up till 1943 N.A.M. publica- 
tions made it quite obvious who was telling whom. One pam- 
phlet bluntly declared that “business management (has formu- 
lated) plans for the economic welfare of all Americans. But 
such plans cannot accomplish any good unless they are un- 
derstood and put to work. So business has a further responsi- 
bility to submit and explain these plans to others,” including 
clergymen. However, in that very same pamphlet it was asserted 
that the program “is not an effort by businessmen to impose 
~ their ideas on clergymen.” 

Current publications unwaveringly insist that conferences 
between ministers and manufacturers are attempts at coop- 
erative community thinking. The central purpose is the de- 
velopment of “better understanding between clergymen and 
managers of business to the end that the public interest be 
furthered.” The Committee on Cooperation with the Churches 
doubtless still hopes that conferences will lead to the adoption 
of N.A.M. views, or it would not continue to sponsor them, 
but it has come to realize that this end will never be attained if 
it is consciously kept in mind by the business participants. 
Most of its material now contains this standard warning: 
“Business leaders realize that you can’t successfully talk at 
clergymen; if you wish to go forward together to sound con- 
clusions, you-must talk with them.” 

Other things have been learned. The absence of labor from 
the Church and Industry meetings was regarded with suspicion 
from the very first. Stereotyped explanations based on the ar- 
gument that two groups can discuss more efficiently than three 


ae eatly prepared for the use of business representatives. 


his gave the appearance of excessive guile, so in current litera- 
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ture the whole problem is blandly ignored. However, it is 
emphasized that “business encourages clergymen to meet with 
workers in conferences parallel to the Church and Industry 
gatherings,” and the possibility of inviting representatives of 
third groups to discussions as guests is mentioned. This is 
sometimes done. 

The N.A.M. also early discovered that the churchmen were 
sensitive about having their meals paid for at dinner meet- 
ings, so, after some hesitation, it was decided to recommend 
“Dutch treats” as always preferable. Another concession to 
clerical suspicions is the present flat recommendation that in 
all cases the clergymen be invited by their own committees to 
meetings. Previously it had been suggested that businessmen 
might act as hosts at the beginning of a series of meetings. 


Present Technique—Give and Take Discussion 


The Committee on Cooperation with the Churches has now 
brought its methods of operation to a high level of efficiency. © 
It works almost entirely through regional conferences and 
local discussion groups. No attempt is made to bombard the 
clergy with literature, apparently on the theory that anything 
published by the N.A.M. will be regarded with suspicion. All 
the printed material is designed to help business leaders in 
organizing discussions, though it is also sent to any clergyman 
who requests it. Publicity is discouraged, though at the same 
time businessmen are advised to shun all appearance of secrecy. 
Personal contacts between businessmen and ministers are relied 
upon entirely to do the job. 

But it is the N.A.M. which sees to it that these contacts 
occur. It has twelve field representatives who devote about a 
sixth of their time to making contacts with heads of religious 
organizations and ministers and arranging for regional confer- 
ences between them and businessmen. These conferences are 
usually sponsored by Chambers of Commerce or State Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, sometimes with the official cooperation 
of church organizations, but it is the N.A.M. representative who 
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supplies the impetus and guidance. The N.A.M. sends promi- 
nent industrialists to address the gatherings, and also tries to 
secure outstanding clergymen as speakers. When the meetings 
break up into two to five panels of thirty or so people, the local 
manufacturers and ministers can air their views. 

These regional conferences are not primarily propaganda 
meetings, as some have claimed, for their main purpose 1s to 
promote the formation of local discussion groups. Leaflets 
entitled “Go and Do Likewise” are distributed. The interested 
businessman is told that he can get detailed instructions from 
the N.A.M. literature on how to organize. This literature in- 
structs him to form first a business Committee on Cooperation 
with the Churches, and then get in contact with religious lead- 
ers of the community with a view to their organizing “a par- 
allel representative committee of clergymen, embracing the 
three principal faiths.” Finally, he is supplied with eight issues 
of “Background Material’ for a projected series of monthly 
discussions, and is then left to his own devices. 

The N.A.M. has reached the conclusion that the only way 
results can be secured is by making the clergymen feel that 
they have equal influence on the proceedings, so it tries to 
avoid any appearance of dictation. As a consequence, most of 
the successful programs are genuine exchanges of opinion in 
which the ministers have as much opportunity as the business- 
men to mold the thinking of the group. 


Literature as Inoffensive as Possible 


There are no data on how much use is made of the literature 
supplied by the Committee on Cooperation with the Churches. 
The literature is of considerable importance, however, as an 
indication of the direction which the N.A.M. would like to see 
the discussions take. 

The literature is well-written and attractive, but of no great 
persuasiveness. It is not meant to be. Care has been taken to 
be as inoffensive as possible, both in reference to political and 
economic issues and in connection with the discussion of the 
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religious bearing of various topics. Some attempt is made to 
give an appearance of impartiality in the suggestions for fur- 
ther reading. The extreme examples of this are Sir William 
Beveridge’s The Pillars of Security, which is recommended be- 
cause ‘‘familiarity with this point of view is useful in any cur- 
rent discussion,’ and Charles A. Beard’s non-controversial The 
Republic. Most of the dozens of other suggestions are light and 
readable defenses of the free enterprise system. 

The religious concepts emphasized are those of the “worth, 
dignity and potential of the individual,” its corollaries, justice 
and freedom, and such general ideas as cooperation and a be- 
lief in Divine Providence as the ultimate form of security. 
Only passing reference is made to religious motives for op- 
posing the profit system: “Scriptural injunctions to share and 
be generous with worldly goods give significance in the eyes of 
many clergymen to the concept of dividing wealth as a means 
of raising living standards. Clergymen who oppose Utopian 
schemes for dividing up existent wealth . . . nevertheless stress 
the error of accumulation for its own sake.” 


Agenda for Local Conferences 


Complete agenda for the first eight local conferences have 
been worked out. It is suggested that the first discussion center 
around the harmony-bringing theme, “Wartime Cooperation 
for Victory,” and that the role of clergymen as morale build- 
ers be emphasized. The possibility of manufacturers employing 
industrial chaplains is also to be discussed. 

The second discussion introduces the more controversial topic 
of “The Postwar Transition Period.” The point is made that 
rapid and effective reconversion can take place only if the 
financial strength of industry is increased through lowering 
corporation taxes, keeping excess government supplies off the 
open market, and receiving payment for government contracts 
more quickly. The next session is entitled “Continually Ad- 
vancing our Standards of Living” and carries through the idea 
that the possibility of profits must remain if the incentive neces- 
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sary to economic progress is to be generated. The fourth ses- 
sion, “Maintaining High Employment, ” strikes the same note, 
and decries the use of “made work’ and price-fixing as de- 
structive of free competition and the profit motive. 


“Relations Between Employees and Employers’ are to be 
tackled in the fifth session. The consistent N.A.M. opposition 
to labor participation in management is hinted at when it is 
said that “Workers’ primary responsibility is to be productive. 
Management has many responsibilities.” This is the basis on 
which the two groups can cooperate. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on N.A.M. sensitivity to ministerial views that no 
opposition to the closed shop is explicitly voiced, although 
this is frequently mentioned in other publications. 


In the discussion of “Protection Against Economic Hazards” 
it is insisted that the individual’s own efforts must be the pri- 
maty source of security. “The degree of security which will 
Serve the best interests of society and the individual” is suff- 
ciently low so that able-bodied men find it necessary to work. 
“Economic justice” is defined as the “‘protection of incentive 
and opportunities.” Present corporate profits are far from ex- 
cessive. Indeed they must be allowed to increase if production 
is to be expanded so that workers’ wages can be raised. 


The last session is to be devoted to a discussion of ‘“Preserv- 
ing our Birthright of Freedom.” The thesis is to be developed 
that “curtailment of economic freedom has historically been 
the first chronological step in limiting all freedoms.” If our 
freedom is to be preserved “there are prewar regulations and 
controls which must be sifted to eliminate the bad without 
impairing such regulation as is socially desirable.” 


These suggestions, if followed, would serve effectively to 
present the N.A.M. position on all major issues in a rather 
more acceptable fashion than many local industrialists cou!d 
do. It is, of course, impossible to assess the extent to which 
they have improved the presentation of the business point of 
view, but that they have helped is beyond doubt. 
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All in all, the N.A.M. Committee on Cooperation with the 
Churches has shown astuteness in its approach to the clergy. 
The absence of ministers from the staff, the relatively small 
expenditures, the emphasis on local initiative, the moderate 
tone of the literature and the finesse shown in organizational 
procedure have all helped to make for a favorable reception of 
the Church and Industry program. 

At the same time, the fact that the N.A.M. has modified its 
program so that it has become more and more a give and take 
between ministers and business representatives, indicates that 
clergymen have shown a healthy wariness and independence 
of judgment. 


Reaction of the Clergy 


Through the methods described above the N.A.M. Church 
and Industry conferences have obtained the approval—or at 
least the toleration—of most clergymen who have had experi- 
ence with them. The staff of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the Churches, while it does not have any actual statistics, 
asserts that ‘‘to our knowledge . . . the majority of clergymen 
have been enthusiastic.” 


Ministers “Derived Edification and Pleasure” 

At the time he was President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Bishop Tucker said, ““A very 
useful contribution along this line (the promotion of mutual 
understanding between people of different points of view) is 
being made by the regional conferences which are being held 
in connection with the Church and Industty program.” The 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans, the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, went on record as say- 
ing, “I derived much edification and pleasure out of the con- 
ference between representatives of the industrial and ministertal 
groups of New Orleans... . . Future efforts along the initiated 
line will be of interest to me.” Bishop Lawrence of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church wrote, “I feel the importance of these 
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meetings so we may have fuller understanding of each other.” 
Dr. Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council, voiced 
the opinion that these conferences provide a good opportunity 
for businessmen to hear the viewpoint of ministers expressed, 
and also feels that it is only fair for liberal ministers to listen 
to what business, as well as labor, has to say. Rabbi N. B. 
Kruger of Beth Abraham Temple in Bridgeton, New Jersey 
declared after the Church and Industry Conference held in 
Atlantic City on November 27, 1944: “I am glad to add my 
word of praise for these meetings between businessmen and 
clergymen. Much good fruit for the benefit of all our citizens 
in local communities can result from a better understanding 
between clergymen of all faiths and businessmen.” 


Enthusiasm regarding Church and Industry conferences does 
not necessarily mean approval of N.A.M. policies, however. 
One Lutheran minister who, after attending a series of meet- 
ings, believes himself still equally opposed on fundamentals to 
the N.A.M., approved of the program because “it has given me 
a better understanding of the personal, human problems which 
managers meet in conducting their businesses.” He does not 
fear that the thinking of ministers was made léss liberal by the 
meetings, but rather is of the opinion that if anyone was af- 
fected, it was probably the businessman. 


Sometimes approval is based on more tangible foundations, 
as in the case of the Massachusetts conference where “it was 
agreed that any divergence between churchmen and industrial- 
ists is chiefly based on hearsay and misunderstanding and that 


conferences between them on social and economic problems are 
both advisable and desirable.” 


Of course, suspicion has been customary in the initial 
stages: “Both groups were a bit on edge at first”; “I will con- 
fess that I went with some questions in my mind”; “Church 
and business enterprise in America have to some extent grown 
apart’ —these are a few of the admissions of this fact found in 
N.A.M. publications: But time and again a large share of these 
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suspicions has been dispelled. There is no evidence of any 
major shifting of opinion on the part of either group, but the 
somewhat contemptuous attitude of many businessmen towards — 
ministers has been modified, and even the militantly liberal 
among the clergy have in many cases come to feel more kindly 
towards businessmen as individuals, and more sympathetic with 
their. problems. 


Report from the Opposition 


Naturally some reactions of an opposite sort have occurred 
among both industrialists and clergymen. ‘Just before the close 
of one meeting,” according to the Christian Century of Dec. 2, 
1942, ‘one manufacturer arose and said that as a result of the 
meeting his opinion of the clergy had reached a new low.” The 
Rev. Armand Guerrero, a member of the Chicago Church 
Federation Commission on Church and Industry, claims to 
have become progressively more dissatisfied with the three 
conferences which he has attended, and seems to be definitely 
pleased by what he interprets as a lack of clergy response in 
the Chicago area. Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein of New York de- 
clined an invitation to a conference on the grounds that manu- 
facturers were the hosts and no third parties were represented, 
while the editors of the Episcopal Churchman and The Witness 
and the Roman Catholic Commonweal have also commented 
critically. Many of the features at which these criticisms were 
directed have since been changed, however, so that now even 
most of those who are deeply antagonistic to what they believe 
the N.A.M. stands for would seem to be willing to concur with 
the sentiments of Presbyterian pastor John Paul Jones. “I don’t 
object to-the N.A.M.’s attempting to get its point of view 
over,” he said. “But I hope it doesn’t succeed.” It must be tre- 
membered that this applies only to those who have had some 
experience with the conferences. Sharply negative reactions are 
more common among liberals who know of them only by 


hearsay. 
In summary, then, we may say that the Church and Industry 
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programs are operating with practically no effective clerical 
opposition, and with much outright approval and support. They 
can be expanded and multiplied to the limits of the business- 
men’s interest and means. It is doubtful that these discussions 
are altering appreciably the social and economic views of either 
group, but it is evident that they tend to make the participants 
more tolerant and sympathetic towards the other fellow and, 
to a lesser degree, his principles. 


THE P.A.C. SPONSORS ‘s 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATES 


By ERNEST LEFEVER* 


The CIO was born less than ten years ago. Today it is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the most dynamic forces in American 
society. Along with big business and big agriculture, organized 
labor is becoming an increasingly powerful factor in our na- 
tional political life. Organized religion cannot overlook the 
impact of the CIO upon our American institutions. And the 
CIO cannot ignore the influence of organized and unorganized 
religion. yr 

In July, 1943, the CIO organized the much publicized Po- 
litical Action Committee (PAC). In June, 1944, the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee (NC-PAC) was set up as 
an extension of the PAC outside the labor movement. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of the religious forces, the PAC in August 
1944, sponsored an affiliated group called the Religious Associ- 
ates of the NC-PAC. The immediate purpose of the Political 

*Ernest,Lefever is an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren. He is 


now engaged in outlining for i i i i 
curriculummaterial in this eld fon 1stsaie ieee ee pig hr 
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Action Committee was to “get out the vote” and to enlist 
support for progressive candidates in the fall election. After 
the Democratic Convention PAC came out emphatically for 
Roosevelt and Truman. Religious leaders of all faiths who 
believed in the political objectives of PAC were invited to be- 
come Religious Associates. A number of well-known church- 
men worked actively in the campaign and joined the Associ- 
ates. After the election PAC was made permanent and the 
Associates along with it. 


The Origin and Program of PAC* 

Jolted by the “brazen victory of the reactionary forces” in 
the 1942 Congressional election, Philip Murray, R. J. Thomas, 
Sidney Hillman, and other key CIO leaders met to see 
what could be done. 
Why had only 30 per | 
cent of the 80 million 
voters gone to the 
polls? Could democ- 
racy exist if men like 
Congressman Dies 
were elected by five 
per cent of their con- 
stituents? The  pros- 
pects were dark for 
liberal hopes and 
especially for organ- 
ized labor. In a special 
Executive Board meet- 
ing, July 7, 1943, the 
CIO found an answer 
-—a new Political Ac- 
tion Committee for . 


re spec : Dwight J. Bradley, Director of Religious 
mobilizing five mil- eae 


—Blackstone Studios 


*In his book, The First Round, Joseph Gaer portrays the PAC from its birth 
until the reélection of President Roosevelt. 
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lion members of the CIO and enlisting the active support of all 
other trade unions for effective labor action on the political 
front.” PAC was born. Organized labor was going to enter 
politics openly and unashamed. 

PAC proved to be one of the most vigorous and colorful 
political action programs of our generation. Few campaigns in 
American history have drawn the landslide of criticism that 
was heaped upon it by the radio, the press, and other media 
of public opinion. On the other hand, few have been so highly 
lauded. Within a period of six months preceding the election 
PAC was attacked twice by the Dies Committee, the F.B.I. 
investigated it twice, and Sidney Hillman appeared before 
two Congressional investigating committees. Along with the 
criticism, which came largely from Republican candidates and 
followers, there was growing support from liberals, from. 
labor, and apparently from the general public. Despite criticism 
PAC steadily increased its crusade to “get out the vote’’ and to 
reélect President Roosevelt. It employed a large paid staff and 
enlisted thousands of volunteers throughout the country. The 
national headquarters in New York was well-equipped and 
abundantly staffed. During the campaign PAC distributed over 
85 million pieces of literature, conducted an extensive service 
to the labor, liberal, and Negro presses, and set up a national 
speakers bureau. 


The National Citizens PAC 


In order to avoid the limitations of a purely ClO-related 
organization, and to provide a means of organized political 
action for progressives in every walk of life, the National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee was formed in June, 1944. 
It offered to provide a program embracing various profes- 
sional, civic, consumer, and religious groups interested in the 
political aims of ‘the CIO. Although the National Citizens 
PAC was technically independent of the CIO, it had practically 
the same staff as CIO-PAC. Sidney Hillman was the chairman 
of both Committees. Functionally it was impossible to dis- 
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tinguish between them. The $300,127.55 balance in PAC’s 
treasury was “frozen” after the nomination of Roosevelt, to 
conform to the Hatch Act. Money received thereafter came as 
voluntary contributions from individual CIO members and 
from friends outside organized labor and was expended by 
NC-PAC. In addition to suffering the same attacks as CIO- 
PAC, the Citizens Committee was accused, and not entirely 
without reason, of being the “front” for the CIO’s political 
program. Many progressives, including churchmen, supported 
NC-PAC and the membership jumped from 141 late in Septem- 
ber to 4,205 in late October. 


At the CIO’s Seventh Constitutional Convention held two 
weeks after the election, Sidney Hillman said that PAC (in- 
cluding NC-PAC) is “here to stay.” His speech was greeted 
with “extended applause.” The future program of PAC will 
follow the same lines which it has followed from the begin- 
ning. Its objectives are summarized in the widely circulated 


Dorothy Parker, Henry A. Wallace, Dr. Frank Kingdon and 
Sidney Hillman at an NC-PAC luncheon in New York. 
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pamphlet, The People’s Pro- 
gram for 1944. The nine 
aims of this program are 
listed in the box on this page. 


The PAC Employs 
Rev. Dwight ]. Bradley 


When the NC-PAC was 
formed in June, 1944, it em- 
ployed Dwight J. Bradley to 
do special work for the 
Committee among religious 
leaders, and this was the be- 
ginning of the Religious As- 
sociates. The religious ap- 
proach was one among sev- 
eral emphases of the NC- 
PAC. Dr. Bradley was well 
prepared for the task of 
serving as a liaison between 
the CIO and religious lead- 
ers and groups. As a Con- 
gtegational minister he had 
served churches in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; El Paso, Texas; 
Webster Groves, Mo.; New- 


ton Centre and Boston, Mass.; and had taught as Professor of 


. Total victory over our enemies, 
. The establishment of a foreign 


. A reconversion program which 


. Comprehensive planning of 


. A program to assure the farmer 


. The protection of the small 


. The proper discharge of our 


. The increase of our social se- 


. The extension of equality of 


THE PEOPLE’S PROGRAM 
FOR 1944 


and all our effort to attain that 
victory. 


policy which will assure us a 
lasting peace. 


will assure full employment at 
fair wages as well as the pro- 
tection of the people’s interests. 


Public Works to help in a full- 
employment program and to 
assure nationally needed pro- 
jects in flood control, soil con- 
servation, rural electrification. 


a fair income. 


business man against monop- 
olies. 


obligation to our service men 
and women, not just with wel- 
coming parades, but with con- 
crete assistance to help them re- 
establish themselves in peace- 
ful living. 


curity system as adequate pro- 
tection of people in need. 


opportunity to all our people, 
and the eradication of racial 
discrimination. 


Social Ethics at Andover Newton Theological School, and had 
then been for five years Director of the Council for Social 


Action: 


In his present connection, Dr. Bradley's job is to develop 
mutual understanding between organized labor and the re- 
ligious forces, and to discover and enlist support from the 
ranks of religious leadership for the political objectives of the 
CIO. Along with other spokesmen for PAC he holds that the 
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CIO's program not only embraces the welfare of organized 
labor, but that it is genuinely “A People’s Platform.” Regard- 
ing his relationship to the CIO-PAC and the NC-PAC, from 
which he receives his salary, Dr. Bradley has stated emphati- 
cally that from the beginning he has enjoyed complete freedom 
to plan his program. Personally he is thoroughly committed 
to the pclitical and social aims of the CIO. In his work he co- 
operates closely with Kermit Eby, a Church of the Brethren 
minister who is now Director of the CIO’s Department of 
Research and Education, and with John Ramsay, a Presbyterian 
Jayman and an official of the United Steelworkers of America- 
CIO who 1s also doing full-time liaison work between organ- 
ized labor and religious groups. It is probable that there will be 
an increasing number of assignments in this area in the near 
future. 


Dr. Bradley's first task was to get out pre-election mailings 
to as many religious leaders as possible. He quickly built up a 
national mailing list which rose to about 40,000 just before 
the election. He invited sympathetic ministers to cooperate with 
the NC-PAC as Religious Associates. Gradually, at first, a 
“few names began to dribble in,” including a group of leading 
churchmen. The number increased as the campaign progressed 
and has continued steadily to increase since the election. Dr. 
Bradley describes the Associates as “an entirely new kind of 
movement” of which he became the ‘‘self-constituted director” 
under the auspices of the CIO and NC-PAC. In a very literal 
sense the direction of the program of the Associates has re- 
mained in his hands. 


In addition to general PAC mailings, a series of six bi-weekly 
letters was mailed just before the election to the religious 
leaders of America. This ‘‘religious letter’? had an average 
citculation of 18,000. The central aim and burden of these 
communications was to get out the vote and to. reclect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and a progressive Congress. The first letter was 
signed by Sidney Hillman; the remaining five by the Director 
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of the Religious Associates. Dr. Bradley referred to himself as 
“one who has many years of pastoral service behind him.” He 
pled with “the ministers, priests, and rabbis’ to urge that 
voters discriminate “between propaganda and honest truth.” 
In a letter reviewing the accomplishments of President Roose- 
velt, he also urged that ‘“Mr. Truman should be elected because 
of his progressive record as a Senator.”’ Religious leaders, he 
said, should work for “the century of the common man, the 
ultimate kingdom, the society of friendly workmen.” He closed 
his last letter by quoting a stirring passage from the prophet 
Ezekiel. The election issues were presented as being definitely 
black and white. 


Religious Associates Since the Election 


After the election the PAC staff was considerably reduced, ~ 


but Dwight Bradley was requested by Sidney Hillman to con- 
tinue his work. Instead of sending out mass mailings, the Di- 
rector has since the election kept in touch with the Associates 
and other interested persons through a bi-monthly newsletter 
and by a pamphlet service to them. Literature chosen for dis- 
tribution is put out by PAC, trade unions, and religious and 
social agencies whose objectives:are in harmony with those of 
the PAC. During April, 1945, the material was concerned 
mainly with the San Francisco Conference. 


In crucial issues demanding quick action, the Director wires 
the members and others urging them to exert their influence. 
Six hundred telegrams, involving an expenditure of $300, were 
sent in the interest of Henry Wallace’s confirmation as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. On April 14, 1945, the Associates received 
this wire from Dr. Bradley: 

Sensing the crucial im 
hands as he undertake 
you can to this end, 


qualified support and 
delay ? 


portance of upholding President Truman’s 
s his tremendous task, will you not do-all 
witing or writing him your pledge of un- 


At the present time practically all the activities of the Asso- 


urging all others to do likewise without — 
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ciates ate initiated by the Director. However, one group, at 
least, in Chicago, has regular local meetings. Dr. Bradley ex- 
pects to stimulate other local meetings and to increase local 
cooperation between Associates and trade unions. Already he 
is urging members to prepare for the primaries and the Con- 
gressional elections of 1946. He hopes that Associates will 
become active in all political affairs from the election of a local 
school board member to a presidential election. 


The Credo of the Associates 


In a striking pamphlet, This Is the Church, the aims and 
basic philosophy of the Religious Associates are clearly set 
forth. Prepared jointly by Joseph Gaer and Dwight J. Bradley, 
this booklet reached a circulation of 100,000 copies before the 
election. It rephrases the political objectives of the CIO in re- 
ligious language and points out the bond which exists between 
a “living church” and organized labor. Included is a decalogue 
called “Credo of the Religious Associates,’ which sets forth 
the basis of membership. The following statements are lifted 
from it: 


1. We believe that in free elections the people will vote right. 
2. We believe that the labor movement is one of the major demo- 
cratic forces in America. 


3. We believe that the religious forces and the labor movement 
have in common the desire to strengthen and hasten democratic 
trends in America, and should therefore more closely associate 
themselves together to this end. 

4, We believe that by associating ourselves with the labor move- 
ment we are helping to sustain the democratic ideals of Amer- 
ica—to enrich the American way of life. 


All persons of religious faith and conviction who are willing 
to “come in on the side of labor’’ are cordially invited to be- 
come members, according to Dr. Bradley. Those who can sub- 
scribe to the Credo, in spirit at least, are welcomed. Actually 
it is probable that only those become members who are already 
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committed to political aims 
parallel to those of progres- 
sive labor. 


The Religious Associates 
have grown steadily. On 
May 15, 1945, there were 
328 members from thirty- 
seven states, representing 
practically every major de- 
nomination. Although an at- 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIA- 
TION OF PROTESTANT 
ASSOCIATES 

Denomination Unknown 

Congregational-Christian 

(including community churches) 3 
1 


‘African Methodist Episcopal 


Baptist 

Unitarian 

Presbyterian 

YMCA and YWCA 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of the Brethren 


tempt is made to embrace all 
faiths, the membership is 
preponderantly Protestant. 
Of the 248 members in Feb- 
tuaty, 1945, only 193 were specifically identified with respect 
to denominational affiliation although each member has a con- 


nection with some religious communion or organization. The 
breakdown follows: 


Colored Methodist Episcopal ... 
Disciples of Christ 


Total Protestants 


Religious Associates According to Faith 


Protestant (largely clergy) ecco 181 
Jewish rabbis" dissiivcu tans coe eee de ee 11 
Roman Catholic priests o..cccssmcemunnen 1 
Undesignated 4.4. cuatetaheceaatan 55 


A further breakdown of Religious Associates (see box) 
shows that the Congregationalists and Methodists, thus far, 
lead the way. Among the members are some outstanding Amet- 
ican churchmen. The larger theological schools are represented 
by both faculty members and students. 


Dr. Bradley hopes graduall 
about 1,000 persons to serve 
communities. 


y to build up the membership to 
as key leaders in their respective 


The Response of the Clergy 


The res 


ponse of the clergy to Dr. B dled’ eer 
letters and 8y tadley s pre-election 


to This Is The Church was as varied as the response 
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of the public in general to the total program of PAC. There 
was relatively little comment in the press on the Religious As- 
sociates. The best way to measure clergy reaction is to study 
the letters which the Director received. An analysis of letters 
under “B” shows that of approximately 75 incoming com- 
‘munications, 21 express a positive response and 22 a negative. 
Public opinion experts believe that persons are more likely to 
express a negative reaction than a positive one, so we can safely 
infer that over 50 per cent of the ministers receiving the letters 
were favorable. There would undoubtedly have been a higher 
percentage of critical responses from a group of unselected 
ministers. 


The positive letters were milder than the critical ones. Three 
typical ones follow: 


An Episcopal clergyman wrote— 

I shall be happy to be one of the Religious Associates. It is en- 
couraging to discover that progressive forces at long last have 
determined that the Protestant churches have a tradition for de- 
mocracy and social vision. 


A Methodist minister wrote— 

Permit me to congratulate you. Many of us lament the lack of 
closer connection between religion and labor and are anxious to 
see the gulf bridged by better understanding. 

A. Congregational Home Missions secretary wrote— 

Just read your good letter to religious leaders. I like it. I shall 

vote for Mr. Roosevelt, and I want to become a Religious 


Associate. 


By and large the letters attacking the Religious Associates 
were really criticisms of the CIO-PAC and its political objec- 
tives. There seemed to be very little objection to the participa- 
tion of the clergy or religious lay persons in politics in general 
—it was a question of the side on which the support was to be 
given! Dr. Bradley answered each critical letter carefully, but 
not without humor. He defended the CIO and NC-PAC at every 
point and supported the national Democratic campaign in all 
his letters on the strength of its having been, as he believed, on 
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the whole more closely allied with progressive ideals and in- 
terests. 


Typical Objections to Religious Associates 

The four typical objections to Religious Associates which 
follow were culled from letters to the Director. We present 
them here with answers in Dr. Bradley's own words: 


Objection No. 1: Religious persons should engage in political 
action, but the Church or organized religion as such should not 
support any specific political party or program. It is the duty 
of religion to stand in judgment over all political programs or 
systems. It is the responsibility of the individual Christian to 
act in light of these judgments. By becoming a Religious As- 
sociate one violates this principle. 


ANSWER: ‘While it is true, in my opinion, that the Church 
or organized religion as such should not engage either directly 
or indirectly in political action nor support any specific political 
party, one does not by becoming a Religious Associate violate 
this principle. Those who become Religious Associates do so as 
individuals independently and irrespectively of any church or 
other organized religious connection.” 


Objection No. 2: Organized religion should not lend its official 
support to any secular organization. The Church must be con- 
cerned with the welfare of all persons and should not be 
identified with the labor movement in general or with the 
CIO in particular. The Religious Associates tend to give a 
religious sanction to the program and aims of the CIO. This 
is a prostitution of genuine religion. 


ANSWER: “The Church, in its concern for the welfare of 


persons, must at certain times give moral and even official sup- 
port to secular organizations engaged in activity seeking the 
welfare of persons. At the same time, the Church should not 
identify itself with any secular organization, whether it be the 
labor movement or the CIO in particular, or any other cul- 


tural, economic or political organization. The Religious Asso- 
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CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
205 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
E369 


Cc. B. BALDWIN 
Assistant Chairman 


JOHN J. ABT 
LEE PRESSMAN 


Counsel 


GEORGE RETTINGER 
Comptroller 


May 1, 1945, 


ev. Ernest Lefever 
ele Divinity School 
ew Heven, Connecticut 


Deer Mr. Lefever: 


It is the opinion of the Politicel Action Committee thet an important 


wr 


ork cen be done through religious leaders and groups to erouse the 


American people to a more active and intelligent approech to the great 

issues of our day - world orgenization - the world fund as proposed 

in the Bretton Woods agreement - full employment with full production ~ 
the maintenance and improvement of wage standards including the ennual 

wage - the development of electricel power under public auspices - the 

Fair Employment Fractices act - the elimination of the poll tax-and all 


such other measures as are directed to the welfare of the people as a 
whole, 


Dr. Bradley has been active in this field and his activity has shown 
gratifying results. 


Yours very truly, 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Letter from Sidney Hillman to the author of this article 


commending the work of Dr. Bradley. 


ciates definitely offer the religious and ethical sanction of the 
individuals who comprise its membership to the aims and the 
general program of the NC-PAC. Genuine religion is wedded 
to human welfare and to the progress of mankind toward a 
better and more abundant life. To call this relationship a pros- 
titution betokens a lack of prophetic and spiritual insight.” 


Objection 


No. 3: Individual members do not have any voice in 


formulating the policies of the Religious Associates. The politi- 
cal and social objectives of the Associates are handed down by 
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the CIO. The whole program is controlled and financed by the 
CIO. There is no provision for democratic decisions on the 
political issues upon which the members are to act. 


ANsweER: “The members of the fellowship of the Religious 
Associates have complete liberty either to accept, to reject, or 


to help reformulate the policies suggested by the Director. | 


These policies grow out of the common search for a better and 
more abundant life through an extension of the democratic 
processes. The program is indicated by the exigencies of a 
changing economic and political situation. It is, tacitly, a pro- 
gressive program. The work of the Director is supported by 
the CIO-PAC and the NC-PAC. On all political issues 
upon which the members are urged to act there is complete 
freedom of independent action on the part of any and all 
members. However, if a member is led to accept what is 
broadly understood to be a conservative or a reactionary posi- 
tion, he would find it uncongenial to remain a member of the 
fellowship.” 


Objection No. 4: Through the Religious Associates, the CIO 
is “using organized religion” to advance its own pre-determined 
purposes. Religion should never be a means to another end. 


ANSWER: “The CIO is making no effort to use organized 
religion for any purposes whatsoever. Those who join the Re- 
ligious Associates do so entirely upon the basis of their desire 
to participate more effectively in progressive political action in 


company with all others of like mind, especially with those in 
the labor movement.” 


Dr. Bradley has made clear his judgment that his work, and 
that of the Religious Associates, is an extension of the social 


action program to which religious liberals have been committed — 


from the days of Walter Rauschenbusch, Raymond Robbins, 
James Mullenbach, and Graham Taylor. 


THE MINISTER SEEKS 
é GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


By LISTON POPE 


Overtures to ministers from the N.A.M. and P.A.C. pose clearly-the 
question as to the degree and terms on which clergymen may cooperate 


| with organized pressure groups. The usual verbal answer to the 


question is emphatically in the negative: ministers ought not align 
themselves with partisan interests on any terms. Familiar arguments 
are advanced to justify non-participation. A brief review of these argu- 
ments. will indicate that they are only partially valid, and that it is 
necessary to find positive principles for guidance rather than rely on 
negative policies of avoidance. 5 


Separation of Church and State 


The doctrine of the separation of Church and State is often cited— 
and perhaps most often in those denominations which actually ‘“‘meddle”’ 
most in. politics, though they generally designate the particular issue 

-as “moral rather than political” in character (for example, the pro- 
hibition issue). Beyond question, there are values in the structural 
separation of Church and State, but functional interaction between 
them is inevitable at countless points. Even if it» were possible to 
prevent the two spheres from impinging on each other, it would be 
disastrous to separate the moral and political realms. In any event, a 
pressure group is not the State and a minister is not the Church. 


A Peculiar Religious Strategy 

Sometimes it is urged that the minister has social responsibility, 
but that the Church has a peculiar strategy and the minister must 
use peculiar methods rather than associate himself with secular enter- 
prises. The Church must purify and enlarge (it is seldom recognized 
that these are contrary processes) its own fellowship, thereby provid- 
ing at last an alternative society alongside the corrupt secular society. 
The Church will be the New Jerusalem coming down to earth. The 
Church will enlarge its fellowship by leading individuals to redemp- 
tion, winning them one by one. In this process, certain tactics ate 
appropriate for a minister and others are not: most especially, he must 
rely on persuasion and education as over against the tensions and 
coercion generated by pressure groups. There are many other facets 
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of this general argument; the central core is that the Church and 
minister have a peculiar strategy which separates them from secular 
forces. 


Doubtless the Church does comprise a distinctive fellowship, but 
this fellowship is not likely to supplant or to transform secular society 
without taking into account those forces by which secular society is 
maintained and changed. Pressure groups are among the most con- 
spicuous of those forces. Nor can the Church escape such groups even 
within its own life; factionalism is quite as vigorous and almost as 
ruthless within the Church as anywhere else. It is likely that the 
New Jerusalem would be rent by disagreement and struggle in so far 
as it touched the earth. Brethren have seldom dwelt together in unity 
when the unity was that of a theocracy. 


- 


Win Them One by One 


Nor will the minister escape responsibility for organized groups 
by resorting to a religious version of individualism. The effort to 
change individuals without consideration of their social context will 
not result in profound change either in the individual or in his con- 
text. The individual is as largely a social product as he is the creator 
of a new society, and in each respect it is group activity which is 
crucial. Unless religious organizations and leaders relate themselves di- 
rectly, whether as supporters or opponents, to organized centers of 


power in society, their own impact on individuals and on society will 
be relatively slight. 


Sole reliance on methods of persuasion and education is as fatuous 
for the minister as for anybody else. These are indispensable methods 
of communication, but they will not dissolve group conflict and they 
are inadequate for social transformation. Assurance of the rationality 
of one’s cause deepens intransigence. Most pressure groups are di- 
rected by highly educated, extremely rational men who have mastered 
the fine art of persuasion. Clever power movements generally wrap 
themselves in the sweet raiment of rationality and exude a pleasant 
scent of good will to all men. But they rely on power as well as 
" pleasantness, and are willing to use coercion of various kinds as well 

as to employ gentle persuasion, That is why they inherit the earth 
while the meek become preachers and teachers, directing their own 
power drives into channels Of persuasion and education. 
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An Unbroken Fellowship of the Church 

Finally, it is urged that the minister must avoid partisan sympathies 
and controversial action lest the fellowship of the Church be broken. 
There is indisputable merit in the aspiration of the Church toward 


| universality, and in its profession of concern for all men regardless 


of their stations or affiliations. And paradoxically, the minister is often 


sought after by interest groups because it is assumed that he is disin- 


terested. But his alleged transcendence of the power struggle is largely 
a fiction; his concern for maintaining “the fellowship of the Church” 
may rest largely on the fear that some of the more affluent members 
of his congregation will withdraw their support. It is probable that 
more people have withdrawn from the Church because it did not “take 
sides’ —that is, because it refused to deal honestly with questions of 
brotherhood and of justice—than have withdrawn because ministers 
or other Church leaders took some positive stand. In any event, the 
function of leadership is to lead, not to pacify. And a minister might 
profitably brood over one of the principles which the editor of The 
New Yorker laid down for himself in the first issue of the magazine, 
to the effect that his policies were not going to be tested in every in- 
stance by the effect they would have on his maiden aunt in Dubuque. 
The effort to be all things to all men may eventuate in being little to 


anybody. 


The Minister Cannot Be Neutral 


Whatever his arguments may be, the minister is inextricably en- 
gaged in the power struggles of his society. He may declare his 
intention to abstain from them or to be neutral as between contending 
forces—but even that declaration is of some influence in the outcome of 
the struggles. To do nothing (if that were possible) is to align one- 
self in effect with the stronger, or with the side which will profit most 
from inertia. In a fairly stable society, refusal to take sides supports 
the preservation of the status quo. In short, the minister cannot escape 
responsibility, no matter what he does or does not do. Attempts at 


‘neutrality are immoral in principle and abortive in practice, whether 


in the sphere of international relations or in the arena where domestic 
factions contend with each other. 

It is necessary, then, that the minister find positive principles by 
which his choices may be guided wisely. The necessity that he sup- 
port some pressure groups, whether or not he wishes to do so, does 


“not mean that he should therefore try to support them all. Unctitical 
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and unqualified allegiance to any partisan program is as indefensible as 
a pretense of Jovian indifference and transcendence. The perils of 
unconsidered participation in controversial matters are very great. 


A Check-list of Questions 


The following questions and principles, forged largely out of ex- 
perience but demanding further extension and clarification, may serve — 
as a rough check-list for consultation when one deliberates over whether 
to lend support to any program or organization: ; “ey 

1. Is: adequate information furnished concerning the organization 
and its program, so that a commitment to it may be made with con- 
fidence? ; 

a. Are the purposes and methods of the organization stated clearly 
and formulated with apparent honesty? If not, it may be discovered 
after a few weeks that the Farmers’ Rights League, professing to seek a 
better deal for the embattled farmers, is really a facade for a coalition 
opposed to child labor* legislation, or that Spiritual Mobilization is a 
movement to mobilize political reaction rather than a fellowship of 
prayer. All is not gold that glitters, and all is not innocence that 
blushes. Many organizations live off their public ambiguities. — 


b. Are the persons on the boards and staff of the organization 
identified? Are they the sort in whom one can repose confidence and 
to whom support can be given with enthusiasm? The “sincerity” of the 
organization’s leaders is important for judgment of them as persons, 
but is of secondary importance for assessment of the social results of 
their program; indeed, the effectiveness of an organization for sub- 
verting the public welfare may be greatly increased if its executives 
are sincere. Nor is general fame enough to judge by: some well-known 
American churchmen, for example, are such notorious “‘joiners’” that 
their names indicate practically nothing on a letterhead except their 
own affability and innocence. Other names are so clearly associated 
with movements which masquerade under false colors that their pres- 
ence raises justifiable suspicions as to the integrity of the organization. 
It is as important to learn to interpret a letterhead as to analyze the 
contents of the letter or resolution contained thereon. 


c. Are the sources of financial support known? Is support handed 
down from a central source or drawn from the members? The right to 
join is more healthily exercised if accompanied by the right to pay. 
_ d. Are the publications and documents of the organization accurate 
in detail and clear in perspective? If its published material is patently _ 
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one-sided or guilty of misrepresentation, or its style careless or lurid, 
it is likely that embarrassment will overtake its supporters frequently. 
This does not mean that the material should not be partisan or con- 
troversial—an organization could hardly engage in action and still re- 
tain complete and detached objectivity. But a case should be pleaded 
fairly, and honest recognition should be given to opposing arguments 
and points of view. 


2. To what degree is the organization amenable to democratic 
‘control ? 

a. How is responsibility distributed? Who makes final decisions ? 
What right of appeal has the individual member, and what chance to 
receive a fair hearing? Are minorities adequately protected within the 
organization ? 

b. From whom does the organization seek membership? Many or- 
ganizations offer themselves as valiant champions of democracy, but 
offer themselves only to affluent and influential persons and display 
singular indifference when confronted by the common man in the flesh. 

c. Does the organization appear to deal fairly with its members? 
Does it presume to speak for them only when it knows their opinions ? 
Does it operate on a budget and stick to it, or does it return several 
times a year for fresh solicitation? Crises and extraordinary opportuni- 
ties arise occasionally, of course, and no executive leadership can be 
expected to be prescient, but it is not difficult to differentiate between 
fallible foresight and bad management. 

d. Does the organization treat its members equally? Or does it 
seek to manipulate certain groups, or even to incite factionalism in 
order that one particular faction can more easily maintain control ? 

e. Will it be difficult to withdraw from the organization if it 
later seems wise to sever the relationship? Will withdrawal be con- 
strued as desertion, or arouse efforts at vilification ? 

3. Is the organization realistic in form and program? 

a. Is the form of the organization suited to the tasks to be under- 
taken? For example, the Rotary Club professes to seck extensive better- 
ment of the community, but its principle of organization 1s inimical on 
the whole to the accomplishment of this purpose, as it seeks to draw 
its members from the occupational and professional groups most likely 
to be content with existing conditions. A Community Planning Council 
which’ seeks members from all social strata is more likely to succeed 
in realizing the Rotary Club’s avowed purpose. 
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b. Is the program based on a knowledge of the situation to be 
remedied, and is it implemented realistically? If race tensions are 
generated largely by social rivalries and economic frustrations, a pro- 
gram which seeks chiefly to promote good will and tolerance is treat- 
ing symptoms rather than getting at basic factors. Most church pro- 
grams for social action err chiefly in supposing that discussion and a 
change of attitudes will dissolve social problems. It is generally wise 
to study very carefully the forces which have produced a situation, and 
to find the counterpart of their strategy for the remedying of the 
situation. 


4, How is the organization related to other groups and to the 
public good? 

a. What result would success of the program have on other groups 
and policies in society? The program need not be aimed directly at 
“the general welfare’: this much praised standard is generally diffi- 
cult to define, and there are occasions when the special interests of a 
particular group may serve the public good more largely than the 
alleged altruism of a competing group. Most pressure groups are 
heavily infected with their own self-interest; nearly all claim to be 
custodians of the general good. Even so, there is great difference be- 
tween them. Choice between them cannot rest simply on the degree 


of their altruism or selfishness, but must analyze the import of their 
success for the total society. 


b. Will the success of the program check some other organization 
whose power has become arbitrary or excessive ? 

c. Does some other organization with similar objectives offer 
gteater promise of accomplishment? Many movements do consider- 
able harm to their cause just by staying alive, thereby diverting energy 
from kindred organizations which might really accomplish something. 

d. What consequences will ensue from failure to lend support ? 
Who will gain, and who will lose? Even if the plan leaves much to be 
desired, is support of it the lesser of evils? Would failure to lend aid 
give comfort, in effect, to alternatives even less desirable ? 


Ds Mp He program timely? 


a. Does it have a good chance to succeed in the near future? To 


wait for “some more convenient season” may be evasion, but to dis- 
cover whether the iron is hot is good social strategy. A great deal of 
energy and money ate being expended at the moment in support of 
lost causes, while plastic points in society are being relatively neglected. 
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b. Do the organization and program give promise of being flexible 
enough to undergo modification and reorganization? Time makes an- 
cient good uncouth and former programs ancient. Some organizations 
are still proceeding according to the scientific information and social 
methods in vogue half a century ago; even mote are guided by the 
social philosophy most appropriate to the Eighteenth Century. There 
is considerable doubt whether they have not been publicly dead for so 
long that it would have been better if they had not once grown so 
strong. 


6. Can the program be supported in consonance with one’s religious 
faith and moral integrity? 

a. By what ultimate philosophy does the organization live, and by 
what moral standards will it judge itself and its competitors? Most 
activist organizations are as vague in their philosophy as philosophical 
Organizations are vague as to action. But some kind of creed and 
morality are involved in every program. They need not be identical 
with one’s own, but one ought not subscribe if they are too divergent. 
At the same time, it is quite clear that canons of expediency are 
fairly prominent in most successful undertakings, and one cannot wait 
for a perfect vehicle before consenting to move. Some degree of com- 
promise_is involved in signing or joining anything, including affilia- 
tion with the Church. 

b. Does the organization seek to prostitute religion and morality 
for its own gain? That is, does it twist them to its purpose without 
consideration of their integrity ? 


The Minister Must Participate 

The minister can find very few pressure groups that he could desig- 
“nate without hesitation as Christian, and often their degree of Christi- 
anity seems to vary directly with their social impotency. But as a 
Christian minister, as well as in the role of citizen, he can participate 
in the struggle between groups in so far as his faith itself impels him 
to accept responsibility for a just society. The role played by the 
“consultants” representing forty-one organizations as advisers to the 
American delegation at the San Francisco Conference indicates that 
interest groups may serve very useful functions, and that on occasion 
many diverse interests may coincide. But it is also possible that a 
relatively good society can be won despite disagreement between con- 
flicting groups. For good or ill, the society of the near future is being 
shaped now in the matrix of tension, and there are no spectators, 
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